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fain to gaze directly on the splendor. He turns his 
face up^ in the act, but is, as on another occasion, 
mistaken in his estimate of his own endurance and 
is obliged to cover his eyes involuntarily with his 
hand. 

"Below, on the mount, are two opposed groups. 
On the right, coming from the hamlet in the dis- 
tance, is the family group, of which a demoniac boy 
forms the center. They, without doubt, saw Christ 
pass on His way to this solitude, and at length con- 
cluded to follow Him and test His might, which had 
been noised abroad in that region. It is easy to see 
the relationship of the whole group. First, the boy 
actually possessed, a maniac; then his father, holding 
and restraining him, a man predisposed to insanity. 
Kneeling at the right of the boy is his mother, whose 
fair Grecian face has become haggard with the trials 
she has endured from her son. Just beyond her is 



her brother, and in the shade of the mountain is her 
father. In the foreground is her sister. Back of 
the father is seen an uncle, on the father's side, of 
the demoniac boy, whose features and gestures show 
him to be affected with the family trait. Near him 
is seen the face of the father's sister, also a weak- 
minded person. The whole group, at the right, are 
supplicating the nine disciples in the most earnest 
manner for relief. The disciples, grouped on the 
left, are full of sympathy, but their looks tell plainly 
that they can do nothing. By their gestures they 
seem to be saying that the Master, He who can heal 
the boy, is up on the mountain." 

This picture, the last that Raphael painted, was 
carried in the procession bearing his body to the 
tomb. It was then pronounced the greatest of Pic- 
tures, and succeeding generations have but endorsed 
the estimate. 



A CLEVEFk WOPvK OF AFkT 
"THE MAIDS OF HONOR" BY VELASQUEZ 

The Cleverest Painting in the World 
See page 61 



We admit that it is with great works of art as with 
great kings: most people are overawed by them. 
There is in the very magnificence and elevated 
station of a king, in the cold sublimity of a mountain 
range and in the solemnity of a great Cathedral a 
certain warding-offness. Hence, while we are in- 
eluctably compelled to go to see them now and then, 
we are' satisfied to visit them only now and then. 
Climbing a very cold mountain is always energy-con- 
suming. Hence we prefer to stroll on the comfort- 
able paths of the warm, easily undulating valley. 
And, during each spiritual exaltation, we soon yearn 
for our daily round of quiet enjoyment of emotions 
of Mirth and Delight — rather than those of Awe. 
We cannot always live with the Gods. That is why 
many men, when very young, will adore, platonically, 
for a while, a queenly, intellectual woman— and then 
suddenly run off and marry a nez retrousse charm- 
ing little doll. 

Moreover, intellectual emotions take precedence 
over spiritual exaltation, and nothing so arouses our 
intellectual emotions as Cleverness: that is — dex- 
terity, agility, sureness of eye and touch in any 
activity. Nothing is more astonishing and admirable 
than the mere sureness of touch of a boss miller as 
he puts his hand in a grinding-box, takes a pinch of 
flour and says: "That is XXX fine" or any other 
of twenty brands — simply by rubbing the flour be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, while to us, with 
no "genius" for such a trick, every brand feels alike. 

Hence the immortality of our admiration for mas- 
terly billiard playing, juggling, Paderewski's finger 
gymnastics, or the virtuosity of a painter as 
shown in a talent for obtaining the utmost pos- 
sible results in the mere painting of "values," or 
correct tones, with the least apparent effort. But it 
is a negative admiration, of the mind, for a skill 
which is neither agreeable nor disagreeable to the 
soul. 

But there are some men, in whom the love of the 
sublime is so rudimentary and the love of the comic 
so active, that they are incapable of feeling any high, 
tear-compelling emotions and so they cannot com- 



prehend why others should adore Michelangelo, Mil- 
ton and Beethoven. These also prefer wit to senti- 
ment, and only such works of art as appeal mainly to 
the mind, and stir principally the intellectual emo- 
tions. Hence they admire only Clever, Intellectual 
art. And they naturally conspue all spirituality. They 
are a mediocre class — either evoluting or devoluting. 

To such, a picture like Raphael's "Transfiguration" 
is pure "punk." Especially if they are devoid of 
even an atavistic leaning toward faith in a God and 
look askance with malice at all religious belief. 
And there are more of such in the world to-day than 
ever before. And some are blatant cynics. 

The opinions of such people are absolutely worth- 
less as to the real value to mankind of any work of 
art — except on questions of degrees of dexterity or 
of cleverness of Craftsmanship. They are incapable 
of passing judgment on the Social value of any work 
of art. They cannot comprehend the idea of — ^so- 
cially beneficent art. Read Whistler's "The Red 
Rag" or his "Ten O'clock." Cleverness in art is 
their Idol. 

Now, the most clever, dextrous, skilful canvas in 
the world, the greatest piece of mere "painting" is : 
Velasquez' "Maids of Honor" in the Prado Museum 
at Madrid, to which no photograph can do justice. 
When Theophile Gautier first saw this painting he 
exclaimed: "But where is the picture?" So won- 
derfully true to nature it is: in the most difficult 
thing to do in painting — atmosphere! 

The Dutch painter Vermeer, in one or two of his 
small canvases, approached, if he did not equal, this 
picture by Velasquez: in atmospheric effects. But, 
what in Vermeer's small pictures is already astonish- 
ing, is doubly so in this picture by Velasquez: be- 
cause of its being about six times thfe^'size of those 
of Vermeer. 

Never did any painter manifSsf -sdj prodigious a 
display of skill with brush and-ccilor!-^^'' '^^'^ 

The picture represents Ve^Idsqtiez'^'aU'^df^k, paint- 
ing the portrait of the Kiife^^^nff-QGWWf-fepain— 
who are reflected in the ^M^^^^ 
rounded by dwarf s, 'a •dbg'4nd-ffiM<is^6f 'Tidnbr; in- 
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stalled in the Court to amuse the mentally dull 
rulers. Before the painting itself, one feels allured 
to walk into it, so true is the feeling of air, of at- 
mosphere before one. It is astounding! And this 
is made all the more unf orgetable when we examine 
the work closely and see, not the patient niggling of 
a German Denner, working years on a head to make 
a photograph in color, but, instead, free and bold 
brush strokes, by which Velasquez put on his colors 
with such absolute truth of tone, or "values," that 
we are amazed at the sureness of vision and of touch 
in mixing and applying color, and all done with an 
appearance of such effortless legerdemain, that we 
ask ourselves, did a man or a demigod do this paint- 
ing? Hence our first impulse is one of unstinted 
admiration for this one supreme manifestation on 
earth of human skill and cleverness: one that can 
serve as a text-book in the world's school of 
"painting," and for all time. 

But, if we are not painters, our admiration soon 
grows cold. For, as we wander about in the painting 
and find there nothing but a presentation of Velas- 
quez at work, and a lot of meaningless figures and 
a dog, and a man going out of the back door, we 
ask ourselves: "Why do it?" 

In Composition the work has just enough angular 
lines in it, which shock the muscles of the eye, to 
suffice to neutralize and negative the few graceful 
lines it possesses; the color scheme is also negative 
and leaves oiie cold; so that it cannot be called Beau- 
tiful in line, color or mass distribution. It is neither 
agreeable nor disagreeable. Being negative, we 
neither like nor dislike it — as a thing. Hence, it 
arouses only our negative emotion of: astonishment, 
caused by our perception of the unique skill in paint- 
ing its — Atmosphere. 

Then we ask: "But why paint-over so large a 
canvas, about seven by eleven feet, to present a sub- 
ject which is so trivial, without significance or 
beauty, with nothing to arouse a single sensuous or 
spiritual emotion, and in the color and spirit of which 
we feel the depressing soul of drab, dry and already 
decaying Spain?" The only thing that gives it any 
interest, apart from painted atmosphere, is the fact 
that it is a self-portrait of Velasquez, and when 
we perceive that here is the supreme work for arous- 
ing in us what modernistic babblers call: "intellec- 
tualized emotions," a work painted by Velasquez of 
himself with accessories, only in order to give him 
a chance to show how truly he was the greatest 
wizard of the brush in the world — ^we gradually 
grow cold toward the work. 

But it has also a value as a self -revelation : of the 
fact that Velasquez was a self -centered man with a 
soul as matter-of-fact as the Escurial in which he 
spent most of his life, surrounded by hard, prideful, 
cold, cynical Spanish kings and grandees, utterly 
devoid of any hunger for the love of their neighbors 
and bent only upon ruthlessly exploiting and degrad- 
ing the people under their tyrannous heels. 

It is certain that Velasquez, as the painter of 
truth pure and simple, earned his Spanish sobriquet : 
"II Pintor del Verdad." But, by the side of such 
lofty emotion-stirring artists as Leonardo, Raphael 
and Titian he was a second-rate man. This was the 
verdict of the cultured world of his own day, and 
his work appealed so feebly to the public of his time 
—except as portraits— that, after his death, he was 
soon forgotten and for two hundred years. From 



this entombment of indifference he was resurrected 
about 1850 by a number of artists — ^who had turned 
toward the worship of mere dexterity and technical 
cleverness. And he is still being forgotten— by the 
public. But he will henceforth be unforgetable to 
those artists, who have seen his work and are in 
search of vaudeville virtuoso tricks in painting. For 
them he must ever remain the prince of Clever 
Craftsmen. 

Bochini relates that one day Velasquez, replying 
to Salvator Rosa, who had asked his opinion of 
Raphael, said : "If I can express freely and sincerely 
my private opinion of him, I admit I do not like him. 
It is at Venice where one finds good and great paint- 
ing; it is the first school in the world, and Titian 
is the one who carries the banner." This is perfectly 
true from the standpoint of sensuous painting 
but not of emotion-stirring Pictures. But Velas- 
quez, because incapable of comprehending the 
spiritual, Hellenic Beauty of Raphael's work, never 
painted a single work that ever set a human soul 
into a flutter, outside of the ranks of the mere 
"painters," or those whose worship of mere technical 
dexterity blinds them to the value of everything of 
spiritual or social import to mankind. 

Raphael was also clever as a technician, but not 
quite as clever as Velasquez. But he was filled with 
the milk of human kindness and so strove and 
succeeded so completely in stirring the highest emo- 
tions of his fellow-men and lifting them to high 
states of ecstasy, that he was not only admired but 
loved in his ovm day, and has been so more and 
more ever since, by priest, prince and peasant, as 
time went on. Unlike Velasquez he never suffered 
an eclipse. This is the verdict of the cultured world, 
for whom works of art are made. 

But the public must be warned that the devotees 
of the various cults of mere brush-cleverness among 
the painters, in search of painting tricks, and still in 
the mere technique-adoring stage, pooh-pooh Raphael 
and all his tribe and all who admire him, and will 
call this work of Velasquez a sublime masterpiece — 
simply because they are ecstasized with merely nega- 
tive astonishment — as fellow craftsmen are prone to 
be over all fine craftsmanship, even though expended 
on the most abject of subjects. They would be 
equally emotioned had Velasquez painted the reeking 
dump-pile that Ruskin so cleverly described. 

But, when they at last mount higher, and find that 
great craftsmanship, though supremely necessary 
and admirable, is, after all, merely a means to a 
higher end: the stirring of positive emotions of 
either Mirth, Delight, or Awe, not merely the aston- 
ishing of mankind, they also join the cultured world 
in its judgment that, after all is said, this work of 
Velasquez is but the supreme example of Dilettant- 
ism, of art pursued merely for self-amusement or an 
egotistic, even cynical, parading of one's dexterity. 

Do we despise clean cleverness ? Far from it. For 
it must always remain the source of much of our 
intellectual delight. But we claim that, like fancy 
handwriting, paraded by some "chirographic sharks," 
as the schoolboys call the men who write visiting 
cards at a country fair, mere cleverness — as an end 
— is a game worthy only of children or of mechanical 
dullards. Nor are we opposed to that dilettante 
cleverness which consists in a morally and intellec- 
tually optimistic amateur practising any art: for his 
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private amusement, provided he does not try to drag 
the public to pay money to visit his amateur crea- 
tions, under the plea that cleverness is the highest 
thing in art : for, the private dilettante helps the 
development in the community of an atmosphere of 
art. But the pretentious dilettantism of a Flaubert, 
atheistic, pessimistic, neurotic despiser of his fellow- 
men, chiseling the phrases of a vapid "Madame 
Bovary" with infinite pains, just to give them an air 
of cleverness and only to surprise and amuse a dilet- 
tante clique who, like Chinese mandarins, retire to 
their "Ivory Towers," to intoxicate themselves with 
opium pride in the fewness of their few, such dilet- 
tantism is of far less importance in the scheme of 
things, and less respectable, than ping-pong of 
hilarious memory. For, as that profound apostle of 
common-sense, Amiel, said : "Cleverness is useful in 
everything — sufficient for nothing!" 

Luckily Velasquez painted two other self -revealing 
pictures: "The Crucifixion," and "The Surrender 
of Breda," sometimes called the "Lances," the latter 
a huge canvas and also of consummate skill in paint- 
ing. These show that, had he been properly encour- 
aged by his entourage and not been crushed by the 
depressing environment of the gloomy Escurial and 
the drealful Court of the Spain of his day; had 
he been at liberty to finish his days in Italy, when 



he first went there, and had he there had his soul 
transfigured by the kindly color and spirituality of 
that land of poetry he, with his prodigious intellec- 
tual gifts, might have become the hero who could 
have stemmed the decline of the Renaissance. 

For, while in his "Lances" he violated one fun- 
damental law of great composition : concentration of 
effects, yet, in the central figures in that picture, 
showing the Marquis of Spinola graciously receiving 
the keys of the city of Breda from the defeated 
Justin of Nassau, Velasquez showed how expressive 
of fine feeling he could be, when he himself was truly 
emotioned, which seems to have been rare; and in his 
one truly successful religious picture, of Christ alone 
on the cross, he, as well as any one before him, 
expressed the pathos of — "It Is Finished!" 

That he either did not care to travel further on 
that high path of stirring the highest emotions of 
mankind, or was, more probably, prevented from 
doing so by his hard masters, and held down to paint- 
ing portraits of dwarfs, court fools, dogs and de- 
generate royalty, is one of the tragedies of the art 
world. 

Raphael has for five hundred years been called the 
"Prince of Painters." This is an error. The real 
prince of "painters" was Velasquez, but Raphael was 
the Prince of Artists. 



A TRIVIAL WORK OF ART 
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This is a trivial work of art. Why? Because it 
is a nude? No! 

We are absolutely in favor of the Nude in art, 
because the human figure must ever be the noblest 
and most effective means of human self-expression. 
Therefore the more the better: provided. First: that 
the mere nakedness and fleshliness be poetized out of 
the nakedness — ^which is often more disgusting than 
alluring ; and provided : Second : and above all, that 
in composition, movement and intention — ^the work 
does not, in any degree whatsoever, deliberately 
aim to rouse the physical passions of any observer. 

The human body in its perfect state is the most 
beautiful object in nature. There is a perfection 
of proportion between the weight and size of a man 
and woman which, when reached in nature, ap- 
proaches the ideal the most poetic men in art 
have created. But this is rare indeed. In the matter 
of the female form the finest proportions were estab- 
lished by Praxiteles in the statue of which the "Ve- 
nus de Medici" is a copy and by Pradier in his "Three 
Graces." And these are of infinite delicacy and 
grace. These are not Naked figures. They are poet- 
ized, spiritualized Nudes. And the lines and the 
forms of these rouse in normal people only emotions 
of serene Delight — Tolstoi to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and we repeat, abnormal people do not 
count in a discussion of art. The "Venus de Milo" 
is also of ideal proportions, but just sufficiently more 
"buxom" to give the impression of Grace — ^plus 
Power. This makes her the most majestic of all the 
Goddesses ; and, when we first see her in the Louvre, 
she lifts us to a plane bordering on the sublime. 
Moreover, the body is the house of the soul. There- 



fore there is absolutely no reason why it should not 
be represented — if poetized to perfection — in art. 

Per contra, to represent it — especially the body of 
a woman — in its imperfection or decay, except in a 
medical book, is an aesthetic and social crime. Be- 
cause in art, as well as in life, the highest interests 
of the race demand the idealization of woman. If 
we do not idealize her in art, we drag down art. If 
we do not idealize her in life, we degrade life. And 
all the casuistic tergiversations to the contrary, by 
low-minded and shrimp-souled artists, who, for any 
reason, represent a woman merely naked, or in a 
degraded attitude, will not avail against these truths. 
A work of art which violates this law is destined 
straight toward ultimate death — in the estimation 
of mankind, even though encysted by some social 
"hocus-pocus pull" into some foolishly directed art 
Museum. 

There is absolutely nothing unclean about this pic- 
ture by Titian. Venus is busily listening to the story 
of Cupid as he pours his secret into her ear — s, 
charming subject. And the composition is beautiful, 
the color superb. Then, what is the matter with it? 
Much! 

Titian had a weakness for plethora in woman — ^he 
loved the planturesque. And nearly all his pictures 
of women are buxom. When draped, this is all right. 
When undraped, it is all wrong. And in this picture 
he went to excess and made Venus so well-padded 
with embonpoint that he reduced the goddess to a 
naked, earthly woman. By dragging the goddess 
from Olympos to the earth: he trivialized a sub- 
lime subject. He made a lofty thing— common. 



